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RELIGION AND WAR IN ISRAEL 



J. M. POWIS SMITH 
University of Chicago 



Yahweh was always thought of in Israel as supplying all the 
needs of his people. Not that there were never any other gods 
recognized within the social group. Quite the contrary; for until 
a relatively late period deities of many names functioned in Israel. 
They were looked upon as protectors of various family, individual, 
and special interests within the Israelitish circle. But they were 
all subordinate gods, operating each in his own sphere within the 
nation and in no real sense rivals to Yahweh whose function it was 
to preside over the national fortunes and destiny as a whole. In 
this sphere he brooked no opposition. To be sure, Yahweh kept 
encroaching upon the domains of these specialized gods and in 
course of time displaced and expelled them all. In the early days 
of national life, the felt needs of Israel as a whole were relatively 
few and simple and, such as they were, they were met by the grace 
of Yahweh. 

Among the functions of Yahweh called into play by Israel's 
needs, the leading place in the earlier times was held by war. The 
nation was struggling for "a place in the sun." Again and again 
the decision between life and death for the nation had to be fought 
out upon the field of battle. A god who could not be counted upon 
in such times of crises would have been no god at all. Hence 
Yahweh is constantly represented as a war-god. He it is who 
marches at the head of Israel's armies (Deut. 33:27); his right 
arm brings victory to Israel's banners (Exod. 15:6); Israel's 
wars are "the wars of Yahweh" himself (Num. 21:14; I Sam. 
18:17; 2 S :28 ); Israel's obligation is to "come to the help of 
Yahweh, to the help of Yahweh against the mighty" (Judg. 5 : 23) ; 
Israel's enemies are Yahweh's enemies (Judg. 5:31; I Sam. 30:26); 
Yahweh is Israel's sword and shield (Deut. 33:29); yea, he is "a 
man of war" (Exod. 15:3). 

17 
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As the leader of a nation at war, Yahweh was credited with 
the military practices of the day. He shrank not from drastic 
and cruel measures. Indeed, he lent his name and influence to 
the perpetration of such deeds of barbarity. Samuel hews Agag 
in pieces at the very altar of Yahweh and in compliance with 
Yahweh's will (I Sam. 15:32 f.). Yahweh orders the total 
extermination of clans and towns, including man, woman, and 
child (I Sam. 15:3; Josh. 6:i7f.). Nothing less than the full 
performance of the fell command could assuage the fierceness of 
Yahweh's wrath (Josh. 7:26). The promise made to Yahweh 
in return for his aid in battle had to be kept, no matter if the heart 
of a father was broken and the beauteous life of a young daughter 
brought to an untimely end (Judg. 11:29-40). 

At this stage of the god-idea, it is quite natural to find that the 
scope of the god's domain is determined by the power of his people's 
armies. He goes wherever they go and stays where they stay. 
Wars between nations are wars between gods. All wars are holy 
wars. All gods are equally real, and all alike entitled to what they 
can obtain one from another by force. So Jephthah frankly places 
Yahweh and Chemosh upon the same plane in this particular (Judg. 
11:23, 2 4)- David, in being driven from Israel's territory into 
Philistia, thinks of himself as being driven out to serve foreign gods 
and as likely to be slain "away from the presence of Yahweh" 
(I Sam. 26 : 19 f.). In this connection, it is significant that the idea 
of one universal God, Lord of all the earth, did not arise in Israel 
until the Hebrews had been made familiar with world-wide con- 
ceptions by contact with the great world-empire of Assyria. 
"It was far easier to imagine a sovereign Providence when Assyria 
reduced history to a unity by overthrowing all the rulers and all their 
gods, than when history was broken up into the independent for- 
tunes of many states, each with its own religion divinely valid in its 
own territory. By shattering the tribes Assyria shattered the 
tribal theory of religion, which we have seen to be the characteristic 
Semitic theory — a god for every tribe, a tribe for every god. The 
field was cleared of the many: there was room for the One." 1 
No single influence brings in a great conception such as mono- 

1 G. Adam Smith, The Book of the Twelve Prophets, I, 54. 
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theism; but among the influences co-operating to that end in 
Israel, the militant Assyrian world-power holds a prominent place. 

In a religion dominated by the war-spirit, as was that of early 
Israel, the leaders of the religious life must function militantly. 
Hence, it is not surprising that the first manifestations of the pro- 
phetic spirit in Israel are found in connection with war-propaganda. 
In Judg., chap. 5, we see Deborah, the prophetess, rallying the 
clans to battle at Megiddo against the Canaanites. Samuel's 
chief service to Israel was in finding in the person of Saul a suitable 
leader against the Philistines. The "sons of the prophets" seem 
to have been much involved in arousing the war-spirit in the name 
of and for the sake of Yahweh (I Sam. 10:5; I Kings 22:6 ff.; 
II Kings 6 : 9 ff .) . Elijah and Elisha, indeed, were considered worth 
as much to Israel for offense and defense as her troops (II Kings 
2:12; 13:14). Religion and patriotism supplemented and rein- 
forced each other. Success in battle was the best possible proof of 
Yahweh's satisfaction with his people as well as of his superiority 
to other gods who dared to challenge him to battle. The prophet 
co-operated with the soldier in a holy enthusiasm, both alike 
working for the glory of Yahweh. It would not be safe to say 
that the prophet was originally called forth in Israel by the necessi- 
ties of war, for we know too little about the circumstances attend- 
ing the rise of prophecy. But the earlier prophets certainly found 
their chief mission in stimulating the nation's faith in Yahweh and in 
nerving its arm for the great struggle for existence upon which it had 
entered. The only way to maintain independence was to fight 
for it, and prophecy did its full share in equipping the men for the 
fray. 

With the progress of civilization in Israel, war gradually, and 
indeed somewhat rapidly, lost its place of pre-eminence in the 
nation's life and thought. Religion ceased to concern itself so 
largely with military concerns. Other interests crowded upon the 
national consciousness, bringing with them other problems. The 
content of religion became richer and more varied. Ethical and 
social ideals were rapidly developing and demanding full recogni- 
tion in the religious life of the times. Yahweh could no longer 
be thought of as primarily a war-god. The interests of Israel 
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were expanding in many directions. Agriculture, trade, and com- 
merce were displacing war in the hearts and minds of the people. 
Other virtues than courage and skill in battle were called for by the 
complex and growing civilization of the age. Indeed, Israel by its 
weakness was hopelessly handicapped in any ambitions she might 
have entertained for supremacy in the political and military world. 
This very weakness itself was, perhaps, one of Israel's most valuable 
assets. It forced her to look beneath the surface of life and to 
base her religious faith upon fundamental verities. Whereas 
Assyria, Babylonia, and Persia each in turn, in the glory of its 
might, went blithely down the centuries conquering and still to 
conquer, Israel's lot was suffering and still more suffering. They 
were sated with victory and prosperity and were well content. 
She was wearied with buffetings, disappointments, and empty 
longings. They had little incentive to deeper thought and keener 
self-inspection. In the main, affairs went well with them. Why 
should they trouble themselves? Was it not better to let well 
enough alone? When the end of those nations came, it came 
quickly. Little time was afforded them for reflection. They 
died as they had lived, without any consciousness of the wide 
areas of religious experience upon which they had never set foot. 
How different the fate of Israel! The repeated disasters that 
befell her at the hands of these conquering nations called for 
explanation. Was the trouble with Yahweh or with herself? 
Her unswerving loyalty to Yahweh forbade her making him 
responsible for her misfortunes; she must, perforce, bear the 
blame herself. The way in which the Hebrew prophets, from 
the time of Amos on, interpreted the defeats and calamities of 
Israel is familiar to all students of the Old Testament. They 
found the root of all the difficulty in the sins of their people. They 
made the armies of the foe to be Yahweh's instrument for the 
infliction of punishment upon his disobedient and stiff-necked 
people. They urged them to repent of their evil ways and promised 
them pardon only upon that condition. When yet new invaders 
appeared time after time, the prophets probed deeper and deeper 
into the national life, seeking to find the cause for Yahweh's wrath. 
Outer misfortune relentlessly drove them on from one position to 
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another, ever seeking a place whence they might survey the moral 
universe undisturbed. 

It would not be true to say that the prophets always, or in every 
case, received their inspiration to prophecy from the course of 
events as it was foreshadowed by the movements of the armies of 
the contending world-powers. Amos, at least, seems to have 
been certain that doom awaited his people for some time before he 
was able to point to any specific foreign nation as the agent of 
Yahweh's punitive wrath, if indeed he ever arrived at certainty 
upon this latter question. A similar certainty seems to have 
burdened the heart of Hosea, though he vacillated in his judgment 
between Assyria and Egypt as the executors of Yahweh's will 
upon Israel. Both of these prophets were convinced that the 
sins of Israel were so repugnant to Yahweh that he could not leave 
them unpunished. The imperative necessity of punishment was 
apparently clear to them before the form and agent of its execu- 
tion were yet known. But in other cases, the prophets seem to 
have been very largely influenced in their judgment of the situation 
by the fact that formidable enemies were on the horizon. The 
content of their preaching was to a considerable degree determined 
by the political situation in their day. The way in which Isaiah 
adjusted his message to the successive situations produced by the 
Syro-Ephraimitish invasion, the siege and capture of Samaria, 
Sargon's campaign against Ashdod, and Sennacherib's siege of 
Jerusalem, each in turn is familiar to all students. The doctrine 
of the inviolability of Zion, established in Judah by the escape of 
Jerusalem from Sennacherib's power, was set at naught, even at 
the time, by Micah, and not improbably by Isaiah himself, 1 and 
later on under other circumstances was denounced by Jeremiah. 
Jeremiah and Zephaniah, it is quite probable, were both called 
forth into prophetic activity by the terrors of the threatening 
Scythian invasion. 2 Their day of Yahweh was distinctly a day of 
battle fraught with disaster to Judah. Ezekiel's entire preaching 

1 It is very doubtful whether Isaiah ever preached such a doctrine, and, if he did 
not, it probably did not arise until after the crisis was past and men had had time 
to meditate upon its significance. 

1 See J. M. Powis Smith, Zephaniah (International Critical Commentary, 1911), 
pp. 169 ff. 
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in the period between the two main deportations was directed 
toward preparing the people for the impending fall of Jerusalem 
and showing to them the true significance of that event. Habak- 
kuk, driven to the wall by the successive onslaughts upon his 
nation and the almost unbroken story of defeat and disaster, 
found his impregnable stronghold in a more profound faith and 
flung forth the splendid challenge to hostile circumstance, "the 
just shall live by his faithfulness." 

The great influence of the political history of Western Asia 
upon Hebrew religious development has long been recognized. 
The place of war in that history was of first importance. The 
influence of history, therefore, was largely the influence of wars 
and rumors of war. How great it was could best be shown by 
the story of its effects upon the development of certain great ideas. 
The conception of God is a case in point. As pointed out at the 
beginning of this article, the early Hebrew conception of Yahweh 
was largely controlled by the fact that he functioned for Israel 
as a war-god. As long as victory for the most part attended 
Israel's armies in their frequent fights with Canaanites and other 
troublesome neighbors that conception of Yahweh served its 
purpose well. But when mightier foes came into the field and the 
tide of victory ebbed, giving way to a steady stream of disasters 
and defeats, the war-god view no longer sufficed. It is no mere 
accident that it was just on the verge of this radical change of 
fortune that Amos appeared with a broader conception of God. 
Yahweh's power and interest were not confined to Israel, but he 
rebuked the neighboring nations also for their crimes against 
humanity (chaps, i and 2). The movements of other peoples 
besides Israel were under Yahweh's guidance (Amos 9:7). Yah- 
weh has clearly transcended the limits of a national war-god and 
is well on his way to become the only God. Progress in this direc- 
tion had been aided by two facts in particular. In the first place, 
the long and doubtful struggle with Syria had given pause to all 
thoughtful minds. Many times defeat and permanent subjection 
had stared Israel in the face. The explanation that Yahweh 
was angered by the sins of his people and was using Syria as a 
punitive agent in itself implied a certain control over Syria's 
movements on the part of Yahweh. It is probable too that some 
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realized that the theory of punishment for sin was being over- 
worked; and, in seeking a new explanation, they may well have 
wondered whether Yahweh's interests and preferences were after 
all as exclusively Israelitish as they had been taught to believe. 
Another factor working toward the same end was at hand in the 
wars between Judah and Israel in the days of Rehoboam and Jero- 
boam (I Kings 15:6), again under Asa and Baasha (I Kings 15 : 16), 
again under Amaziah and Jehoash (II Kings 14:8-14), and finally 
under Ahaz and Pekah (II Kings 16:5). The disruption of the king- 
dom had introduced a new religious phenomenon. With the setting 
up of an independent government in the north, there came into 
being the fact that two independent and rival kingdoms were 
now acknowledging the exclusive leadership of the same god. Not 
only so, but these nations were engaged in conflict one with the 
other. It was the case of a house divided against itself and of 
Yahweh fighting against Yahweh. Such a situation compelled 
thought upon the idea of God. The unthinking masses on either 
side might dismiss the matter easily by deciding that those of the 
opposite side had deliberately turned their backs upon Yahweh 
and in defiance of his will had maliciously attacked his people. 
But the fact remained that both sides alike called upon Yahweh 
for aid and that victory was granted sometimes to the one army and 
sometimes to the other. It would force itself upon some minds, at 
least, that Yahweh was after all the God of both foes alike. The 
eighth-century prophets certainly accepted that truth, and there 
is no reason to suppose that it was a new doctrine with them. 
But if Yahweh might be the God of two independent nations, 
what was there per se to hinder his exercising his sway over still 
others ? The stepping over the national boundary in such a way 
as to share his favors between two peoples at once did away in 
principle with the whole concept of a national deity. It left 
the door wide open for the entry of the conception of a universal 
God. 1 Furthermore, with two rival candidates in the field for 

1 It is strange that no attention to the effect of the disruption upon the God-idea 
is given in any of the treatises upon the religion of Israel. In the last book upon the 
subject, viz., J. P. Peters, The Religion of the Hebrews (Boston: Ginn & Co., 1914), 
there is a chapter entitled "Effects of the National Schism." But even that does not 
raise this question at all in any of its aspects. 
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Yahweh's favor impetus would be given to the efforts of both 
to obtain the advantage by securing that favor. This would 
naturally mean, at least in periods where the rivalry was keenest, 
a greater loyalty on both sides to Yahweh's will and a greater 
sensitiveness as to those things likely to occasion his displeasure. 
This would bring reinforcement to every progressive movement 
in ethics and religion which could be shown to be in line with 
Yahweh's will, and thus indirectly war would stimulate piety. 

Monotheism, however, did not present itself in Israel immedi- 
ately after the way was open for its entry. This great conception 
of God did not find acceptance to any general extent until the time 
of the exile. In the presence of this great and appalling disaster, 
the last defenses of the nationalistic idea of Yahweh were aban- 
doned. The fact that Yahwism survived the exile and came 
through it purified and elevated was due to the preparation for 
this event that had been forced upon Israel through her repeated 
wars and accompanying defeats. Had Israel been forced to con- 
front the loss of her political power and prestige with no better theo- 
logical equipment than her old thought of Yahweh as God of Israel 
and Israel alone, her religion would have been snuffed out of 
existence like those of all the other little peoples who fell before 
Assyria's might. But, as it was, at the very moment when Yahweh 
lost control of his local habitation, he attained world-dominion. 
The constant blows of fortune had challenged Israel to the exer- 
cise of her highest powers, and now in the hour of supreme crisis her 
courage and her insight did not fail her. Israel may almost be 
said to have had monotheism beaten into her by the hammer of 
war. 

The dogma of the inviolability of Jerusalem, whether held by 
Isaiah or attributed to him by later revisers of his words, was in 
reality only the last remnant of the old idea of Yahweh as geo- 
graphically limited. Though it had become evident that Yahweh 
would not save his land as a whole from profanation by the invader, 
the faithful in Israel tenaciously held on to the belief that Jerusalem, 
the holy city of Yahweh himself, would not be yielded by him to the 
conquerors. Yet one man, at least, contemporary with Sen- 
nacherib's invasion, ventured to look forward to the fall of Jerusa- 
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lem and to warn its citizens of the coming disaster (Mic. 3:12). 
Micah even declared the approaching destruction of the temple 
itself. This was the most stunning blow that could be dealt to the 
old conception of Yahweh. It was the first time in Israel's history 
that any prophet had contemplated such a possibility. Samaria 
and the Northern Kingdom had fallen, without any serious wrench 
to the faith of Yahweh's people in Judah. Was not the Southern 
Kingdom left to uphold his glory ? But now, Micah, and perhaps 
Isaiah too, dared to think of the fall of his last stronghold. It is 
not likely, however, that Micah or Isaiah really expected the com- 
plete overthrow and destruction of Judah as a nation. Micah, 
at least, in all probability placed his hope for the future of Yahweh 
and his kingdom in the people of the countryside, who to the 
prophet's mind were less corrupt and nearer to the heart of Yahweh 
than the wicked citizens of the capital. There is no evidence that 
Micah went so far as to dissociate Yahweh from the soil of Canaan, 
making him independent of all local habitations. That final 
step in the emancipation of Yahweh was taken by Jeremiah and 
the prophets of the exile at the time when the title-deeds of Canaan 
passed from Yahweh to Nabu, Babylon's god. Then, of necessity, 
Yahwism became monotheistic. Anything less than that meant 
extinction. 

Sennacherib's invasion made itself felt religiously in yet another 
way. His armies overran Judah and carried fire and sword into all 
of its strong cities and villages. Only Jerusalem escaped. That 
widespread ruin included the desecration and destruction of the 
local sanctuaries throughout the land. There can be but little 
doubt that this discrediting of the local shrines on the one hand and 
vindication of the Jerusalem temple on the other hand went far in 
preparing the way for the Deuteronomic reform in 621 B.C. Yah- 
weh had placed the seal of his approval upon the temple and just 
as markedly had repudiated all the other sanctuaries. Thus a 
superstitious and fanatical confidence in the protecting efficacy of 
the temple was firmly fastened in Judah's mind and ultimately 
proved one of the most serious obstacles to the development of 
true religion (cf. Jer., chap. 7). But meantime it aided greatly 
in the carrying out of a thoroughgoing reform of the worship 
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which could never have been effected so long as the prestige of the 
local sanctuaries was unimpaired. 

The period of the captivity, during which Judah was incapable 
of waging war on her own account, yet furnishes an excellent 
illustration of the effect of war upon Judah's religion. Buried in 
exile, there seemed no possibility, humanly speaking, of the nation's 
resurrection. Never was there a more hopeless outlook. But 
Cyrus set out upon his career of conquest. Foe after foe fell 
before him. The great Hebrew, who wrote Isa., chaps. 40-55, 
watched the progress of the conqueror. His faith took to itself 
wings and soared in ecstacies of joy. He saw in Cyrus the anointed 
of Yahweh. He interpreted his career as ordered of God for the 
liberation and restoration of his people. He strove by argument 
and promise to kindle a corresponding faith and enthusiasm on the 
part of his captive fellow-countrymen. He sought to prepare them 
for the dawn of the messianic age which he conceived Cyrus to be 
ushering in. The faith of the prophet was not wholly at fault. 
Cyrus did conquer the Babylonian empire and did inaugurate a 
more liberal policy toward the subject peoples. Hence the oppor- 
tunity to return to Judah was open to the captives; and such as 
desired to return to the ancestral home and could do so took 
advantage of the occasion. All this gave Yahwism a new lease 
of life in many hearts. But the glowing future depicted by the 
prophet failed to materialize. The returning exiles found the 
conditions of life hard in the old home. Business was paralyzed; 
crops were poor; Judah still remained a vassal people; the mes- 
sianic kingdom seemed farther away than ever. So life dragged 
along for nearly twenty years. Suddenly there came a change. 
Cambyses, the successor of Cyrus, died. Rival aspirants for the 
vacant throne sprang up throughout the empire. Factions quickly 
formed and civil wars set in. Finally after two years of anarchy 
order was restored by the energetic Darius, who established himself 
as king and organized the kingdom thoroughly. But prophetic 
observers in Judah were keenly alive to what was taking place in 
Persia. They saw in these disorders signs of the imminent down- 
fall of the empire. Haggai and Zechariah consequently, following 
the example of their great predecessor in the captivity, set them- 
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selves to prepare Judah once more for the coming of the messianic 
age. They united in insisting upon the erection of the temple as a 
suitable sanctuary for Yahweh upon his return to reign over his 
people. They rebuked the people for impatience because the 
expected glory did not immediately reveal itself. They pointed 
to the disturbances in the Persian world as evidence of the stirrings 
of Yahweh's might among the peoples. They both agreed that 
the Messiah was already present among them in the person of 
Zerubbabel, their prince, who was awaiting the time of his exalta- 
tion to power (Hag. 2:20-23; Zech. 3:8; 4:6-10), and they even 
went so far as to have him crowned as messianic king (Zech. 6 : 9- 
15). But this dream, like so many others, was robbed of realiza- 
tion by the evidently unlooked for success of Darius; and it is 
more than probable that the succeeding "sixty years of silence" 
were ushered in by some drastic punishment of Judah by Persia 
for its seditious activities. 

It is, of course, impossible to say what Hebrew religion would 
have become without its warlike environment. We can know only 
what it did become under the influence of war. Whether, on the 
whole, war was an aid or a hindrance to religion is not easily 
determined, for that reason. War certainly forced the Hebrews 
to think. It was not possible for Hebrew saints to pursue the 
even tenor of their way unmindful of the world about them. The 
varying fortunes of Israel thrust the deeper problems of faith con- 
tinually upon their attention; there was no escaping them. The 
continuance of Yahwism was contingent upon the activities of a 
train of thoughtful men. War made intellectual atrophy incompat- 
ible with spiritual vitality. It stripped away all external support 
from faith. It forced it to stand alone and unaided. Faith in the 
goodness of God is always easy as long as things go well with the 
believer. But in the latter part of Hebrew history things never 
went well; they were always getting worse. Faith under these 
circumstances was hard to maintain. But only a robust faith 
could survive. Faith fed upon its disappointments and grew 
ever stronger. It did not stop at removing mountains; it looked 
for the overturning of worlds. The more war shattered Judaism's 
hopes from man, the more did she center her expectations in 
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God. In that sense, at least, war actually made Israel more 
deeply religious. 

In similar fashion, war made the religion of the Hebrews con- 
cern itself with inner and fundamental realities, rather than content 
itself with external and incidental things. Deprived of most of 
the blessings and satisfactions with which more successful nations 
satisfied themselves, Israel was forced to make good their loss by 
the discovery of new treasures. She was driven by the storms out 
into the deep waters of life. She was forced to find sure anchorage. 
Compelled to let go of temporal things, she laid firmer hold upon 
eternal truths. Progress toward genuine spirituality was an 
imperative necessity for her, if she was to remain loyal to her God. 
She had to spiritualize and ethicize her longings in order to be able 
to continue to entertain them. The hopelessness of all material- 
istic prospects left the way clear for the entrance and development 
of a faith that was independent of sensuous interests. The transfer 
from the outer to the inner was by no means completed in the 
experience of Israel. Her religion maintained certain aspects of 
externalism in marked degree up to the end of her history. But the 
trend of the Hebrew religious movement was on the whole toward 
this more spiritual conception of life; and, though her hopes for 
the future were highly colored by materialism, she was forced by 
unfavorable outer circumstances to learn the lesson of living the 
life of the spirit in the present. 

While we may set such values as the foregoing on the credit side 
of the war account, it is hardly necessary to say that there are 
countervailing items for the debit column. One of the heaviest of 
these charges is the effect that war had upon the attitude of Israel 
toward the world at large. As a result of war, Israel was, as we 
have seen, driven closer to God; but at the same time the breach 
between her and the rest of the world was widened. Natural 
antipathies and enmities were intensified. Hatred of foreign 
oppressors, accentuated as it was by long continuance, was rein- 
forced by religious hostilities and became extremely bitter. No 
picture of Israel's glorious future was complete that did not portray 
vividly the humiliation or destruction of her foes. No religious 
literature can show more of concentrated hatred than that exhibited 
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in the Imprecatory Psalms; e.g. Pss. 69:22-28; 83:9-18; 109:1- 
20. The provocation was great; the desire for vengeance was 
correspondingly great. It was perfectly natural that the Israelites 
should entertain such feelings. It is unreasonable to condemn 
them severely on this score. Indeed, there are aspects of their 
wrath against their foes that are highly praiseworthy. For that 
natural anger was never wholly divorced from a feeling of outraged 
justice and a demand that the character of Yahweh as the righteous 
God should be fully vindicated by the overthrow of the wicked 
nations. But the inevitable accompaniment of such wrath was 
an attitude of narrow exclusiveness and particularistic self- 
righteousness. This was the bane of later Judaism. It is clearly 
present in such passages as Isa. 59:16-21; 63:1-6; 66:14-24. 
The wonder is, not that the majority of Jews felt hostility and 
hatred toward the heathen world, but that here and there among 
them were those who breathed a more generous air and exhibited 
a spirit of "malice toward none, charity toward all." The diffi- 
culties that had to be overcome by the spirit of universal brother- 
hood were almost insuperable. The inheritance from ages of 
strife and bloodshed laid a paralyzing hand upon all aspirations 
after better things. Yet the Hebrew sages, and men like the 
authors of Ruth and Jonah, persistently set themselves the task 
of cultivating a kindlier attitude in Israel and of interpreting 
Israel's mission in broader terms. In so doing, they were but 
carrying on the work of the great poet-prophet of the exile who 
out of the very midst of the most trying period of suffering inter- 
preted that suffering as endured by Israel in behalf of those who 
were thus afflicting her. 

Another way in which the effects of war wrought injuriously 
upon the religious consciousness of Israel is seen in the Jewish 
concept of sin. The repeated disasters of Israel were each in turn 
interpreted as indicative of Yahweh's wrath. But Yahweh's wrath 
was due to Israel's sins. Hence there became fastened upon the 
Hebrew soul an almost morbid sense of guilt. Her whole later 
ritual resolved itself into one continuous effort to propitiate the 
wrathful but holy God. The sin-consciousness overshadowed and 
darkened the whole of life. It interposed a high barrier between 
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the worshiper and his God. It exalted God at the expense of man. 
It hung like leaden weights upon the wings of hope and retarded 
the progress of religious achievement. 

On the other hand, the very weariness with war and the reaction 
against it gave rise to certain dreams of a world at peace. Such 
passages of prophetic idealism as Isa. 9: 1-7; n : 1-9; 65: 17-25; and 
Mic. 4:1-4 are evidently the utterances of men who hungered and 
thirsted for peace and had given up all hope of its permanent 
establishment except as it should come through the intervention 
of Yahweh. Whereas in the early days of the nation's history 
they had gloried in Yahweh as the god of war, mighty in battles, 
now they looked to him as the only one able to bring war to an end 
and to establish peace on earth. Having failed to achieve peace 
for themselves by force of arms, they now leave the task to God. 
It must be remembered, however, that Israel never wholly aban- 
doned the war-god idea. Her dreams of universal peace seem 
always to have involved the conception of Yahweh as the supremely 
victorious God, who had put all enemies under his feet. The 
allegiance of the nations is evidently thought of as growing out of 
their fear and awe in the presence of the irresistible God. He 
reigns as a great conqueror. He fights no more because there is 
nobody left to oppose him. The peace that is to prevail is a 
peace that has been conquered by the sword of Yahweh. The 
day of Yahweh which is to usher in the Golden Age is the day of 
battle upon which he from the heavens sets the battle in array and 
once for all overthrows all his foes, whether spiritual or temporal. 
Israel could not suddenly cease thinking of Yahweh in terms of 
militancy, after having so thought of him for centuries. It was 
left for later generations to free the God-idea of these associations 
and to set peace upon the throne of the universe. 

War in Hebrew experience was neither an unmixed evil nor an 
unmixed good. It was one of the elements, and a most important 
one, that went to make up the difficult environment amid which 
Israel had to develop its religious and ethical ideals. The struggle 
for existence goes on in the world of ideas and ideals as everywhere 
else. Only the fittest survive the ordeal. But they come through 
it strengthened, enriched, and purified by the testing. There was 
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no release from that law in the development of Hebrew religion. If 
anything, it would seem that the difficulties with which faith and 
righteousness had to contend were greater there than elsewhere 
and that the spiritual victory achieved there was correspondingly 
greater. Apparently insuperable obstacles in the way of the 
Hebrew spirit did but drive it into higher altitudes. The late 
Professor Cramb in his last book, Germany and England, said that no 
great advance in either politics or religion had been made in the 
history of Europe apart from war. Politics and religion were 
inseparably associated each with the other and with war in early 
Israel; but it was the part of war ultimately to bring about a 
divorce between the other two. Thus there was made possible for 
religion a type of progress not open to her so long as she was in- 
volved in political vicissitudes. Even so, the contribution of war, 
and its consequences, to the religious life of Israel, first and last, 
was clearly of supreme value; not necessarily that there could 
have been no religious progress apart from war, but that the 
direction the progress took and the rate at which it was made 
were determined in large measure by the conditions set for it by a 
warring world. 



